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Brave John Biscoe 

An Unsung Hero of the 
Antarctic 

1 _JisTORic Deptford, where Queen Elizabeth visited Drake’s 

n Golden Hind, has recently seen the renaming of a ship for 
Antarctic research work to be conducted under the direction 
of the Falkland Island Dependencies Survey. This ship, now 
called the John Biscoe, brings back to the public memory the 
name of an almost forgotten hero of the Far South. 


An Old-Fashioned Visitor 


After retiring from the Navy, 
in which he was a master, John 
Biscoe was engaged to take two 
ships to the Antarctic—a little 
brig called the Tula, and a 50-ton 
cutter, the Lively. That a man 
would venture with such a cockle¬ 
shell as the Lively, on a two- 
year cruise amid howling -gales 
and colossal grinding icebergs, is 
proof of his qualities. Biscoe was 
of the same quietly fearless spirit 
as Scott and Shackleton and 
Amundsen, always the cheerful 
philosopher, but one with a will 
of iron. 

When things were going 
perilously badly, Biscoe wrote in 
his log, “I endeavoured all' in 
my power to keep up the spirits 
of those on board, and often had 
a smile on my face, with a very 
different feeling within.” He 
must have found it hard indeed 
to smile during the many terrible 
days between 1331 and 1833. At 
times monstrous ice-masses on 
the move all but crushed his 
ships; the Lively was lost again 
and again; great seas flooded 
the Tula and turned to ice; 
and tempests dragged the ships 
from their moorings. One by one 
the crew fell sick, until only him¬ 
self, two mates, and a boy were 
left to work the ship. Truly there 
was need for that forced smile! 

Biscoe reached the Antarctic 
believing that there was no land 
there, that icebergs formed on 
the surface of the sea, and that 
only ice and stretches of clear 
water intervened between him 
and the South Pole, , Like his 
predecessors, of whose achieve¬ 
ments he was ignorant, Biscoe 
did find land, however. , He 
found the islands that now bear 


his name, and he found also the 
southern part of Graham Island. 

Having brought his ships back 
to civilisation and safety, Biscoe 
was awarded the gold’medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, 
the second ever granted. Then 
his fortunes mysteriously fell to 
pieces, and a second expedition 
that he" was to have ultimately 
commanded had another leader. 
He died a century ago, "leaving 
■ an impoverished widow and four 
little children; and it was only 
the spontaneous action of his 
old bluejackets in raising a sub¬ 
scription that saved them from 
immediate want. Now, with this 
south-sailing John Biscoe, a 
wooden ship with Diesel-electric 
equipment, his name relives. 
John Biscoe’s memory has been 
paid the honour that is its due. 

REAL RETRIEVER 

Caddie is a five-year-old golden 
retriever whose home is at 
Fishbourne, Isle of Wight. Not 
long ago he heard cries for help 
coming from Fishbourne Creek. 
He ran to the waterside and 
found that his master’s grandson, 
aged six, and another boy he 
knew, aged 12, were drifting out 
to sea in a dinghy without oars. 

They had unwisely pushed the 
boat into the water and got into 
it to play. 

Laddie at once swam out to 
them, and his soft intelligent 
eyes said as plainly as speech: 
“ Catch hold of my cpllar.” The 
elder boy did so and Laddie, 
swimming hard, towed them in 
the dinghy back to the shore. 

It was the biggest retrieving 
job he had ever done! 


Helping Hand For a King 


The masts and spars of the Pamir were an unusual addition to 
the capital’s skyline while the famous ship was in London Docks. 

U’li’li and His Friend Mabandla 

A LITTLE TALE FROM PONDOLAND 


'Jhvo friends died lately in 
Africa on the same day in the 
district called Pondoland. One 
was an archdeacon of 16 and the 
other a leper of 27. They had 
been friends for fifteen years, and 
in Africa the people are saying 
that even in death Archdeacon 
Waiter Leary and Mabandla are 
not divided. Mr Leary had the 
native' name of U’li’li, and his 
people liked to think of him as 
a friend of all the world, but 
especially of the people in Pondo¬ 
land. 

The friendship began when 
Mabandla was a boy of twelve. 
He had then just contracted 
leprosy, and U’li’li, who could 
speak the Pondo language even 
better than the Fondos them¬ 


selves, found a way into the heart 
of the boy faced with such a sad 
life. He told him the stories of 
the Pondo people and of the long 
line of Pondo chiefs far beyond 
anything that the oldest men of 
Pondoland could remember; and 
at Mkambati, in the fine church 
built by U’li’li, Mabandla loved to 
help in the services. 

So through the years grew the 
friendship of the archdeacon and 
the young leper, and then, on the 
very same day, one died, worn 
out by his faithful devotion to 
the Pondo, and the other by 
leprosy. But the Pondo people 
like to think of them as close 
friends still—in the world where 
all brave and faithful spirits live 
on for ever. 


when the Sleeper Awakens 


Twelve-year-old King Feisal of Iraq, who is a pupil at a school 
near Salisbury, takes a' tumble in the snow during a winter 
. sports holiday in Switzerland. 


■\Yhen the days begin to 
lengthen and the frost 
begins to strengthen it is not un¬ 
usual to hear somebody declare 
that last night they never closed 
an eye. Nurses, on the other 
hand, aver that their patients 
have in fact slept without know¬ 
ing it. What is the truth? 

The doctor clears up the prob¬ 
lem by saying that if a patient 
sticks to it that he has not slept, 
it is because he has not slept well 
enough. One such authority has 
just backed up his opinion by 
relating his experiences on a 
trans-Atlantic plane. He is 
ordinarily a light sleeper, and did 


not expect much sleep in the 
ensuing night journey; so he 
wrapped himself up well and 
settled down for the night in a 
deck chair to hope for the best. 
He could hear the engines all the 
time; now and then he looked at 
his watch; he could hear the 
striking of the plane’s clock; and 
at long last he found to his sur¬ 
prise that the night had come to 
an end—and he woke up! He 
had slept. 

The truth is that however we 
think we have passed the night, 
few can manage to lie awake con¬ 
tinuously in bed for eight or nine 
hours. 


When Wesley 
Was a 
Wanderer 

ornish Methodists have paid 
£50 for a four-roomed 
cottage, with a quaint annexe, at 
Trewint, Altarnun, on the fringe 
of Bodmin Moor; and their pur¬ 
chase is a reminder of the days 
when scores of poor cottagers 
opened their doors and showed 
great kindnesses to John Wesley 
and other MethodisUpioneers. 

It was to this humble Cornish 
dwelling, Wesley Cottage, that 
the evangelist and his com¬ 
panions often came and were 
given refreshment, hay for their 
horses, and a night’s shelter. On 
a number of occasions Wesley 
preached from the stone porch 
at the cottage door, and there is a 
human little story connected 
with the annexe. 

One day, while reading his well- 
worn Bible, the cottager. Digory 
Isbell, came upon the story of the 
Shunammite woman who set 
apart a room for the prophet 
Elisha. ■ ‘‘I'll do the same for 
John Wesley,” said he, turning 
to his wife. 

A mason by trade, Digory 
added two tiny rooms, one over 
the other, the top room being 
approached by a spiral staircase. 
Assured of his welcome, Wesley 
came as often^ as he could. 

The hospitality of these good 
Cornish folk is recorded upon 
their tombstone in Altarnun 
Churchyard. Wesley also refers 
to them in his Journal and tells 
how Digory once piloted him 
across Bodmin Moor when every 
path was blotted out by deep 
snow. 

Wesley Cottage has become 
very dilapidated, but the Method¬ 
ists are. going to restore the 
fabric, equip the annexe with 
furnishings and relics of the 
Wesley period, and preserve this 
historic building as a Methodist 
shrine and museum. 

SHACKLED SHIP 

A. happy accident which occurred 
when a ship was launched on 
the Clyde the other day has sug¬ 
gested a safety measure which is 
likely to be used on similar 
occasions. 

A gale was blowing' as the 
13,600-ton Portuguese liner 
Imperio raced down the slipway 
into the water. To prevent the 
vessel running too far across the 
narrow strait bundles-of chains, 
bunched on the ground, were 
attached to the hull. Normally, 
these chains are released by pull¬ 
ing a pin from a shackle. 

Being newly-launched, the ship 
was light in'the water, and a gust 
of wind struck her as she was 
being towed into the fitting basin. 
She-veered swiftly towards a huge 
timber wharf, then suddenly 
stopped and swung round, her 
bows entering the basin. 

Later, it was discovered that 
one of the pins from a shackle 
refused to budge, so that the 
vessel was “ anchored ” to the 
ground below her building berth. 
When only ten feet from the 
wharf the chain became taut, 
‘checked the ship, and swung her 
round to safety! 
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A World Bill of 
: Human Rights 7; 

J ust before Christmas a world Bill of Human Rights was 
adopted by the United Nations Human Rights Commission 
meeting in 'Geneva under the chairmanship of Mrs Eleanor 
Roosevelt. It is a remarkahle and far-ranging document, the 
first of its kind in the history of the world. 

but recently fought a long and 
destructive war to prevent Nazi 
Germany’s challenge to the most 


The Bill is aimed at promoting 
fundamental freedom to all mem¬ 
bers of the human race. It was 
adopted, by a vote of 13 in favour, 
with- four States, the Soviet 
Union, Byelorussia, Ukraine, and 
Yugoslavia, abstaining. Not' one 
nation voted against it. In ex¬ 
plaining the voting abstentions 


elementary human rights from' 
succeeding. 

This is why the United Nations 
have tried at Geneva to state 
once again the rights of ordinary - 
men and women and the fact 


the Soviet representative said his. that the State has been made for 


Man and not Man for the State. 

All Men Are Brothers 

The first article of the Geneva 
Declaration contains these lofty 
words: “ All men are bom free 
and equal in dignity and rights 
and shall regard each other as 
brothers.” The Declaration calls 
also for the inviolability of the 
home and the preservation of 
personal and family privacy, 
liberty of movement, the right to 
asylum from persecution, the 
right to work, equal opportunities 
to take part in Government and 
public employment, the right of 
minorities to establish schools 
and use their own language, the 
right to rest, leisure, and social 


country would present an alterna-' 
tive Declaration at a later date. 

With this new Bill, of Human 
Rights we' have reached another 
stage in the ageless struggle to 
make Man free and self-respect¬ 
ing. In this fight there have been 
many ups and downs, and great 
battles have often been, fought to 
assert human,rights. We have' 

A Little Bit 
of Physics 

Ji^ot often do schoolchildren 
' cheer a lecturer. Yet that 
was what happened when Dr 
H. A. Thomas, scientific officer of 

the National Physical Laboratory, ._ ___ 

Teddington, finished a Christmas security. Of course, all rights 
lecture on The Magic of Elec- an( j liberties are limited by _ 

reasonable requirements of 
public order, security, and 
morality. 

The Bill lays down that' all 
States are obliged to ensure 
human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for their peoples. It 
forbids torture, slavery, arbitrary 
arrest, and the restriction of civil 
rights. Every person shall be 
free to leave any country, in¬ 
cluding his own (except if sub¬ 
ject to national service), and may 
not be arbitrarily expelled from a 
foreign country if legally ad¬ 
mitted. All persons shall have 
the right of freedom of religion 
and to express or publish their 
ideas unless they contradict the 
basic freedoms of Man. Every 
person shall be entitled to these 
rights without distinction as to 
race, colour, sex, language, reli¬ 
gion, political and other opinion, 
wealth, or national or social 
origin. 


tronics. 

Speaking at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, with models 
and equipment to illustrate what 
he had to say. Dr Thomas told 
his young audience how science 
had made electrons man’s 
obedient servants in such tasks 
as recording sound on magnetic 
discs, talking along a beam of 
light, and controlling planes by 
radio. 

Electronics, or the science of 
moving electrons, was “ just a 
little bit of physics,” said Dr 
Thomas, confiding to his audience 
that when he was a schoolboy 
physics was only dull because 
of the way in which it was 
taught. 

BRACING NEWS 

'J'he shops will soon be selling 
all-elastic braces again; and 
it is good news because for some 
years they have been most un¬ 
reliable, breaking all too easily. 

That was not always so, and 
evidence of the enduring quality' 
of grandfather's braces has been 
furnished by Mr John Hadfield, 
in a letter to The Times. His 
grandfather had a pair of hraces 
which his father subsequently 
wore for most of 32 year's. Then 
the grandson adopted them. He 
has worn those braces since 1942, 
and he is wearing them still! 

TRAVEL FOR 
APPRENTICES 

A scholarship is to be awarded 
every year by the Ministry of 
Supply to the best all-round craft 
apprentice employed in the 
Ministry’s Royal Ordnance 
factories and research establish¬ 
ments. The winning apprentice 
will receive £250 and be sent on 
a year’s tour of industry in this 
country and overseas. 

The - foreign tour will include 
visits to Switzerland, Sweden, 
and, when currency conditions 
allow, to Canada. In these lands 
the apprentice will study factory 
methods, production, and organisa¬ 
tion. 

It is a splendid scheme for find¬ 
ing and educating our future, 
industrial leaders 


Freedom For _ All 

These are some of the impor¬ 
tant articles agreed to at Geneva. 
Later this year the Bill will 
be presented to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
with a view to its adoption as a 
universally accepted law. 

All these freedoms are familiar 
to most British citizens; they 
form a basic part of our Constitu¬ 
tion and, what is even more im¬ 
portant, of our way of thinking. 

There are, however, parts of the 
world vast in size and popula¬ 
tions where few of these precious 
privileges are truly possessed by 
the people living there. 

It is for this reason that so 
much importance is being 
attached to the question of how 
to establish these Human Rights 
on a world-wide basis. Proposals 
have been made to set up an 
International Court of Human 
Rights to give decisions in cases 
of their infringement. But with¬ 
out a real change of heart by 
many of the nations of the world 
no international authority can 
bring to all peoples the freedom 
striven for by the best sons of 
mankind for many centuries past. 


Congress and the 
Marshall Plan 

rj^HE American Congress has 
begun detailed examination 
of the “ Marshall Plan.” On past 
experience experts believe quite 
three months will elapse before 
the plan finally becomes Ameri¬ 
can law. 

Let us have a look at American 
law-making machinery to see 
. why this four-year programme of 
aid to Europe should take such a 
long time to ratify—why Con¬ 
gress-will not be “rushed” 
despite Europe’s pressing needs. 

Two main points should be 
borne in mind. Firstly, the pro¬ 
posed £1,700,000 for the first 15 
months is a vast sum. Secondly, 
the United States is a vast 
country. 

In Washington the plan is 
called the Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion Bill of 1948. Copies of it 
have been, presented to each 
Chamber of Congress. 

Big Bills of this sort are 
usually examined first by tile 
Senate. v 

In Britain a Bill is given a 
thorough debate before it goes 
to a committee of peers or M Ps 
for more detailed examination. 
The Americans do the committee 
work first. In a Senate com¬ 
mittee, witnesses of all shades of 
opinion will be questioned. 

Chief among them will be the 
main spokesman for the Bill, 
departmental officers of the 
State, like Mr Marshall himself. 

Wide Publicity 

Such hearings are deliberative 
and may last weeks. Thus the 
Press and radio publicity given 
to the material produced by 
question-and-answer keeps the 
whole huge country informed, 
enables citizens to form their 
views and, if necessary, to let ‘ 
Congress know them. 

At length the committee will 
vote on the Bill, either as it stood 
or as amended. Then it will pass 
to the “floor" of the Senate for 
a full-dress debate, which may 
last for many days or weeks. 

When this is concluded, similar 
steps will be taken by the House 
of Representatives. 

At any time during these 
debates Senators or Representa¬ 
tives may draw up Bills amend¬ 
ing the main Bill. For instance, 
one Congressman may draft a 
Bill proposing to spend the 
£1,700,000 on new hospitals for 
America. 

But the main Bill, to become 
law, must be passed in identical 
terms by both Chambers. If the’ 
two cannot agree, a joint com¬ 
mittee of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives will sit to see if they 
can work out a compromise. 

Then the “ compromise” Bill 
must be passed through all the 
stages all over again. 

Canals Are Important 

gPECiAL attention is to be given 
to measures to increase the 
carrying of coal and other goods 
on our canals, says Sir Cyril 
Hurcomb, chairman of the Trans¬ 
port Commission, which now has 
charge of 2000 miles of canals 
and inland waterways. 

Every possible means of trans¬ 
port is valuable in these days, 
and it is good to know that our 
artificial waterways are not to 
be neglected. 

Among the canals in Britain, 
perhaps the best-known is the 
Manchester Ship Canal, which 
brings ships from the coast 35 
miles up to Manchester. 
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World News Reel 


• NEW LIFE. The largest party 
of displaced persons to leave 
Europe under the auspices of the 
International Refugee Organisa¬ 
tion consisted-of 1000 who sailed 
from Naples not long ago. Most 
of them are to settle in Argen¬ 
tina; the others in Bolivia, 
Paraguay,'and Chile. 

Egypt is ter-purchase £2,050,000 
worth of British Army equipment. 

Visas are no longer required for 
travellers from Eire to Britain, 
unless the visitors are foreigners. 

EXPANDING. Australia ex-’ 
pects to receive 70,000 emigrants 
this year. About 50,000 will be 
from the United Kingdom, and 
the rest from other sources, in¬ 
cluding . people from Baltic 
countries accepted through the 
International Refugee Organisa¬ 
tion. 

Britain and Brazil have come 
to an agreement for the immediate 
sale of 75,400 tons of Brazilian rice 
for distribution in the Par East 
through the International Emer¬ 
gency Food Council. 

Four regiments of Gurkhas 
have been transferred to the 
British Army. The ' remaining 
Gurkha, regiments ivill remain in’ 
the Indian Army. 


ADVENTURE. Six British 
people recently arrived in Cape 
Town in a 43-ton trawler after a 
voyage of 128 days from Fowey, 
Cornw'all. None of them knew 
any navigation when they set 
out, but they learned from books 
while at sea. Their trawler had 
an auxiliary engine, but they 
used sail most of the time. 

The Lancet reports that the new 
drug streptomycin has been used 
successfully in five cases of plague 
in the Madras Province. 

Owing to the cost of upkeep, 
the Great St Bernard Hospice 
in the Alps, famous for its dog 
rescuers, is to be partly closed, 
and only four dogs will . be 
kept for rescue work. 'The- 
rest of the dogs and many of the 
monks have gone to Martigny, in 
the Rhone Valley. Great St 
Bernard Hospice was founded in 
the year 962. 

AIRBORNE. During a rain¬ 
storm at Naboomspruit, South 
Africa, .an 18-inch-long fish fell 
into a garden. It was cooked for 
breakfast. 

The cruiser H M S Achilles, 
which fought so gallantly in the 
River Plate battle against the Graf 
Spee, is to be sold to the Dominion 
of India. 


Home News Reel 


TEAM WORK. A ne\yly-ap- 
pointed permanent Committee 
on Road Safety is composed of 
members nominated by the 
Government departments con¬ 
cerned, and representatives of 
the police, education and local 
authorities, road users’ associa¬ 
tions, the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents, and the 
Trades Union Congress. 

The Transport Commission has 
decided against using the initials 
B R, and all additions to rolling 
stock will bear the words British' 
Railways.. 

Reports from beet sugar 
factories show that last year’s 
crops beat all records for sweet¬ 
ness. 

DOVEDALE SAVED. The War 
Office has abandoned its pro¬ 
posal to add a danger area of 
475 acres. to the existing rifle 
range at Thorpe Cloud in Dove- 
dale. 

A policewoman has been ap¬ 
pointed to Rutland Police Force, 
which, with 26 members, is the 
smallest in the country. 

The Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution last year ivent to 
help vessels, in distress 579 times, 
and saved 427 lives. Eight life- 
boatmen lost their lives. 

ROMAN LAMP. In a blitzed 
area of Canterbury a Roman 
bronze lamp of ad 60 to 80 has 
been found. It is in an excellent 
state of preservation. 


Village blacksmiths have put up 
their prices. Among the new rates 
will be 26s for a carthorse to be 
shod and 18s 8d for a pony.' 

The Nuffield Foundation has 
given £10,000 to Colchester’s 
Homes for the Aged Fund. 

PROMPT. When fire broke out 
in his house at Malden, 17-year- 
old John Bedford ran 100 yards 
barefoot in his pyjamas to a fire 
alarm. He cut his hand in break¬ 
ing it, but all in the house were 
saved and the fire was' prevented 
from spreading. 

A Charles the First gold coin was 
sold in London recently for £190. 

Deaconess Winifred E. Ling 
has been appointed to take 
charge of the mission church of 
St Julian’s, Shrewsbury. She will 
carry out most of the normal 
duties of a curate, but ivill not 
conduct marriage, funeral, or 
baptism services. 

Barbers’ shops are to stay open 
later in Gravesend for workmen 
and shop assistants who cannot 
get their hair cut in the normal 
hours, f 

The last notable event on the 
LN E R before it-became part of 
British Railivays was the opening 
at Liverpool Street Station of the 
first station cafeteria in the 
country. Customers queue with 
their trays for meals, and 
. separate pots of tea are sold 
instead of cups from an urn. 


Youth News Reel 


B B IN NIGERIA. Glasgow 
Battalion of -the Boys Brigade 
has presented to the B B in 
Nigeria a handsome shield to be 
competed for annually and 
awarded to “ the Company which 
has shown itself better than all.” 

The Chief Scout has awarded 
the Cornwell Scout Badge to 
Patrol Leader Geoffrey Strange, of 
the 12th Winchester (Green- 
jackets) Troop. In March 1945 
his hand was caught between the 
rollers of a bookbinding machine,* 
and as a result his fingers had to 
be amputated, and he has had 
numerous operations on his arm. 
In spite of great pain he has 
remained cheerful. 

Mr Attlee, Mr Churchill, 
Mr Benin, and the Archbishop of 


Canterbury are among those icho 
have sent messages of congratu¬ 
lation to the Boy Scouts’ Associa¬ 
tion at the beginning of its 40tli 
year. 

THEIR TARGET. Coventry 
area Boy Scouts, under the 
leadership of their district com¬ 
missioner, Mr J. T. Bakewell, 
have been raising funds and 
working hard in their spare time 
with the aim of providing district 
headquarters and a camp-fire 
circle. 

For saving the life of a man in 
danger of drowning at the New 
Brightorf Bathing Pool, Wallasey, 
Cheshire, last August, Rover Scout 
Thomas Fish, of the 2nd Wallasey 
Group, has been awarded the Gilt 
Cross. • 
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The Largest Snowballs of All 


J]xperts from four mountainous 
countries, Italy, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Switzerland, and Yugo¬ 
slavia, have been attending a 
course at Davos in Switzerland 
organised by the International 
Union of Alpine Associations for 
the study of snow and avalanches. 

The course was held at the 
Weissfluhjoch Institute, which 
is situated 9345 feet above Davos. 
It was at Davos, 27 years ago, 
■that snow /avalanches caused 
great damage and some loss of 
life. 

Avalanches are an ever-present 
menace to many people in the 
valleys of Switzerland. One, 
quite recently, near Morgins in 
the Valais, destroyed a chalet and 
buried a family, two of whom 
were killed. An avalanche is the 
result of a top-heavy mass of 
snow and ice which, collecting 
high in the mountains, slides 
down into a valley, gathering 
huge quantities of earth, rock, 
and uprooted trees on its way. 


Snow avalanches are frequent 
in the summer when the melting 
snow makes the soil beneath it 
slippery, but the most danger¬ 
ous avalanches are those occur¬ 
ring in the winter when the 
powdery snow has little grip on 
the rocks on which it lies. The 
.slightest vibration, a shout, or 
even a spoken word is enough to 
start a vast mass of many thou¬ 
sands of tons of snow moving. It 
becomes a titanic ‘snowball 
growing larger as it; rolls faster. 
As it hurtles .downwards it sets 
up a tornado of wind strong- 
enough to pull down trees and 
houses. Often this blast of wind 
is more destructive than the 
avalanche itself. 

The Weissfluhjoch Institute 
has made a careful study of the 
start of avalanches and is now 
able to give avalanche warnings 
regularly; it has thus saved hun¬ 
dreds of lives already—another 
example of Switzerland’s magni- 
work for humanity. 


SOLDIER SPRINTER 
OF PROMISE 

JjAsr summer a young sprinter 
named Alastair McCorquo- 
dale came to the fore in Army 
sporting circles. Having gradu¬ 
ated through his unit team into 
the Army championships, he 
caused a sensation by winning 
the 100 yards title. In the final 
he returned a time of 9.9 seconds, 
a brilliant performance consider¬ 
ing that he had never trained for 
athletics. 

In the Amateur Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation Championships he did not 
win any titles, but his running 
was so promising that the AAA 
officials decided that he should 
be given full training in prepara¬ 
tion for ' the Olympic Games. 
Alastair McCorquodale is now in 
the capable hands of Guy Butler, 
former British quarter-mile cham¬ 
pion, and it is hoped that he will 
develop into an Olympic runner 
over the furlong distance. 


We Miss Our 
Morning Bacon 

Qn January 11 the weekly 
bacon ration was- restored to 
two ounces; but this is still 
meagre fare when compared with 
the plentiful helpings enjoyed by 
our forefathers. 

Bacon, as a dish, has a long 
history. Chaucer referred to it 
in the Nonnes Priestes Tale, and 
In the Middle Ages it was the 
peasants’ most important meat 
.dish. Who it was that first hit 
upon the idea of salting and 
smoking pork, and so turning it 
into bacon or ham, however, does 
not appear to be known. 

Bacon is a valuable food. It. 
has been said that a pound of 
bacon has a heating value of 
3000 calories. It provides energy, 
as well as being extremely 
appetising, and nearly everyone 
in this country will be pleased 
when it returns as a regular 
breakfast dish. 



This boy at the London Zoo found he had an armful when holding 
a trio of lion cubs. Their father is Mr Churchill’s lion, Rota. 


Armful of Mischief 


A SCOTTISH 
GOLD RUSH 

J^emories of the famous gold 
rush of 1868 in Sutherland 
have been revived by a mem¬ 
orandum for the Highlands 
Advisory Panel on the possi¬ 
bility of reopening the Kildonan 
gold diggings. 

Nearly 80 years ago Scotland 
was electrified by the news that 
Robert Gilchrist, an Australian 
gold miner, had found traces of 
alluvial gold in tributaries of the 
Helmsdale River, in Sutherland. 
Almost overnight the small 
village of Kildonan nearby was 
swamped with “ prospectors ” 
eager to try their luck, and the 
district began to look like a 
miniature Klondyke. 

Sluices, rockers, and cradles 
were hastily improvised to'ex¬ 
tract the gold from the river 
gravel and the efforts of the 
amateur “ gold-diggers ” were by 
no means unsuccessful, for in two 
years about £12,000 worth of goid 
was recovered. Then the Duke 
of Sutherland closed down the 
Kildonan diggings and when they 
were reopened 20 years later the 
venture proved to be a failure. 

A BURNS MEMORIAL 
" THEATRE 

T'he town of Ayr, near which 
Robert Burns was born, is to 
have a Burns Memorial Theatre. 
The Burns Federation has just 
received a site for the theatre and 
a cheque .for £10,000 to help 
towards its erection from Mr W. E. 
Butlin, who opened a holiday 
camp at Ayr last summer. 

It is appropriate that the 
theatre should be built at Ayr, for 
Burns had a great affection for 
the town and wrote of it lovingly : 

Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town 

surpasses. 

For honest men and bonnie lasses. 

Lightning Eye 

"YYhen the World’s Table Tennis 
Championships are staged 
at Wembley in February, it is 
more than likely that Mrs Giselle 
Farkas will “walk away ” with the 
women’s title. This blonde, 23- 
year-old Hungarian, who is a 
civil servant with the Hungarian 
Ministry of Agriculture, is a 
phenomenal player. 

Mrs Farkas is already a tripie- 
world’s champion and last month 
she was unbeaten in the English 
open championships. She gained 
the women’s, women’s doubles, 
and mixed doubles titles, and 
then, two days later, became the 
Sussex open champion. 

“The girl with the lightning 
eye,” as Mrs Farkas is known, 
has been playing table tennis 
since .she was a small girl, and 
since the war she has displayed 
her amazing prowess all over 
Europe. Her calm, smiling con¬ 
centration is just as disconcert¬ 
ing to her opponents as her 
smashing back-hand shots, but, 
despite all her triumphs, she 
remains quite unspoiled. 

MILLION- YEAR-OLD 
AFRICAN 

The second half of what is said 
to be an ape-man’s skull was 
recently excavated at Sterkfon- 
tein, in the Transvaal; the first 
part of the skull had been found 
some ten days earlier. The second 
half had to be blasted from the 
rock by dynamite. 

A' large portion of rock was re¬ 
moved, and later, in Pretoria, the 
skull was freed of rock and 
cleaned. The skull may be a 
million years old, and there is a 
mark on the bone above an eye 
socket which might have caused 
the ape-man’s death. 



The Traffic Controller 

At -Northolt Airport near London, planes take off at frequent 
intervals and the Runway Controller is a busy man. Here we 
see him giving the green light to an aircraft waiting to take off. 


The Age to Retire 

JyJiss Jane Williamson, believed 
to be the oldest post¬ 
mistress in Britain, has just 
retired at the age of 90 from her 
charge of the sub-post office 
at the village of Knowe, in 
Wigtownshire. 

Miss Williamson took over the 
Knowe sub-post office from her 
sister. Miss Margaret William¬ 
son, who was 90 when she died, 
and her predecessor was their 
mother, who also attained the 
age of 90. Such a family record 
must surely be unparalleled in 
the history of the Post Office. 

The C N wishes many happy 
years of retirement to Miss 
Williamson after her long and 
useful service for the public. 

BABY LEADS AND 
MOTHER FOLLOWS 

A pair of ships now being built 
on the Clyde will be like 
mother . and baby; except that 
.baby will do mos^- of the work. 

The small craft will be erected, 
dismantled, and transported in 
sections to India. Then if will 
be carried 200 miles overland, re¬ 
built; and launched in time for 
the mother ship's arrival. She 
will have feet to enable her to 
get a firm hold on the shallows 
of waterways along which the 
mother ship cannot go, and once 
“dug-in” will extend a rotating 
diamond-tipped digger which will 
bore and churn the shallows and 
clear rock so that the larger vessel 
can follow. 

As the smaller craft loosens 
sand and sludge the mother ship 
will follow, sucking it up and ex¬ 
pelling it through pipes a niile 
away. In this way mother and 
baby will clear silted rivers and 
streams to make them navigable 
for larger passenger and cargo 
vessels. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

JgvER since Mr H. Pinkney, a 
London hotel porter, left a 
Hull orphaiiage at 13. he has 
dreamed of the day when he him¬ 
self would found a home and care. 
for orphans. At last, at the age 
of 44, he has been able to realise' 
this dream. By saving every penny 
he could, and with the help of his 
wife, he has been able to fit up his 
house at Shepherd s Bush and pro¬ 
vide a home for five parentless 
Surrey boys. 

Land Volunteers 
Wanted 

Qur hdme-gro\yn food supply 
will be a vital part of our 
economy this year and more 
voluntary ' workers, people who 
are prepared to spend part of 
their holidays doing farm-work, 
will be required to replace the 
German prisoner-of-war workers 
who are being steadily sent 
home. 

It is expected that 200,099 
British volunteer workers will be 
needed this year, which is 50,000 
more thfin the number who 
enrolled last year. There will be 
an increase in the rate of pay 
foy volunteers this year; last year 
it Was Is 3d an hour. 

NEW SLEEPERS 

TYhe first of a new type of third- 
class sleeping car is going 
into service on the North Eastern 
Region of British Railways—for¬ 
merly the LNER. The new 
sleeping car is something between 
the present third-class and first- . 
class sleeping cars. It has both 
single - berth and double - berth 
compartments, and its berths have, 
full bedding. There are also 
individual wash-basins. 

•Previously, on all railways in 
Britain, the third-class sleeping 
cars provided only rugs and 
pillows and had four berths to a 
compartment. 
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Funnels Ashore and Afloat 

At Southampton Docks two funnels from the Empire Doon, 
which is undergoing repairs, appear to dwarf the Queen 
Elizabeth in the background. 


Whistling the 
Birds Away 

CJounds too high-pitched for 
human hearing, but un¬ 
pleasantly .audible to birds, may 
serve to drive away the Aus¬ 
tralian shags, or green cormor¬ 
ants, that are said to defile the 
Sydney reservoirs which they 
haunt in search of fish. Too wary 
to be shot, they are to.be,scared 
away, if possible, by the sound¬ 
ing of whistles to which.the shag 
ear is permanently tuned-in - by 
Nature. ' 

■ Australia has already'made war 
oh her" cormorants, with'results 
that no one could possibly have 
foreseen. -Several species of these 
birds used to swarm about' a 
number of River Murray swamps. 
Anglers reported that the birds 
were ruining the fishing by their 
tolls on the fish, so a massacre 
of cormorants was carried out. 
The fishing, however, instead of 
1 improving, steadily grew worse 
and worse. 


Potato Progress 


Jn an attempt to produce a 
“ perfect potato ”—one that 
will be able to resist blight— 
scientists are experimenting in 
a Cambridge laboratory with 
1500 different types' of South 
American and Mexican potatoes. 

It is believed that certain 
strains of these potatoes are 
blight-resistant, but as they, are 
bad croppers and useless for 
general cultivation the scientists 
are crossing and re-crossing, them 
with British stocks. They hope 
to hit upon the ideal cross 
between two types, says Dr John 
Hawkes, of the Potato Breed¬ 
ing Station. 

The potato was first grown in 
this country as a curiosity; 
nobody dreamed of eating it. 
When Sir Walter Raleigh became 
a Governor in-Ireland, he tried to 
persuade the ill-fed Irish to use 
potatoes as food. They in¬ 
dignantly refused, but hunger 
finally convinced them that the 
potato was quite palatable. 

In 1946 we grew 1,400,000 acres 
of potatoes in Britain. In 1596, 
having obtained tubers from 
Raleigh, the English botanist 
Gerard gi'evv 20 potatoes in his 
garden in Holborn—a pleasant 
semi-rural suburb in those days. 
At that time he was the only 
man-in England seriously grow¬ 
ing potatoes, and he recom¬ 
mended them only as a delicate 
dish. It is recorded that some 
of his potatoes were roasted a 2 id 


“ steeped in sack—that is, sherry 
and sugar—or baked with marrow 
and spices, and even candied." 

They remained a delicacy, and 
a housekeeping book kept by B 
Anne of Denmark, wife of King' 
James I, had an entry of the 
purchase of a pound of potatoes 
for two shillings. 

Soon after the Restoration, the 
Government tried to encourage 
the cultivation of potatoes with 
the assistance of the Royal 
Society, but progress was slow 
and in English gardening books 
of the time of George I potatoes 
are not even mentioned. As late 
as the year 1784 they were found 
chiefly in the gardens of noble¬ 
men and other rich men. Potato 
cultivation increased rapidly soon 
after this, however, with good 
effects upon the health of people 
- who until then had lived chiefly 
on salted meat and coarse bread. 

As an example of the prejudice 
against potato growing which per¬ 
sisted for so long in Britain, the 
experience of a Norfolk land- 
owner is worth quoting. He tried 
to persuade his tenants at Holk- 
ham to grow potatoes by offering 
them land rent-free and providing 
free seeds. Only after two years 
of resistance did one or two of 
them make the experiment. 
Then, having grown some, they 
grudgingly admitted that the 
potatoes “ mightna poison tha 
pigs, but were unfit for human 
beings to eat.” 


Schoolboy Mountaineers 


Sleeping in a tent in the 
; snow is the sort of thing we 
dream about when the eiderdown 
has slipped off the bed; but a 
party of hardy English school¬ 
boys have recently been cheer¬ 
fully camping out in the snow 
3000 feet up in Lakeland moun¬ 
tains with the object of studying 
weather conditions at various 
heights. - 

There were seven boys, aged 16 
and 17, in the party, and they 
came from Merchant .Taylors’ 
School, Liverpool, and Monkton 
Ccmbe, Bath. TJiey were accom¬ 
panied by three masters. They 
made their headquarters at Lang- 
dale holiday camp, loaded their 
equipment and food on a lorry, 
and drove up Langdale Valley to 
Rcssett Ghyll. From there they 
carried their gear in a snowstorm 
up the steep path to Angle Tarn, 
where they established their first 


base—in the manner of Arctic 
explorers, 

Throughout'theu>adventure the- 
weather seemed puckishly eager- 
to assist their studies, for it pro¬ 
vided them with rain, hail, snow, 
sleet, and even threw in some 
sunshine! The tough young 
meteorologists welcomed them 
all! 

For Young Germans 

DmusY is suffering from a 
V " shortage of all kinds of 
books, and nowhere is the short¬ 
age felt more acutely than in the 
supply of books written specially 
for children. In the British zone 
the Control Commission is doing 
its best, to help German pub¬ 
lishers. Copyrights of a number 
Of modern children's books are 
being made available to them, 
and they are being given paper 
to. enable them to bring out small 
new editions of old favourites. 


So a Sherlock Holmes of the 
'natural history world was called 
upon to investigate. He found 
that the cormorants fed in the 
main not on fish but on crabs, 
eels, and other creatures that 
devour the eggs of fish and their 
young. Therefore, by killing the 
cormorants men destroyed the 
natural police of the locality, 
which had day by day, year after 
year, limited these enemies in 
number. 

The slaughter of the birds 
had left the greedy foes of the 
fish without check or challenge, 
and the much-prized fish paid 
the penalty. The bird-slayers 
had once more upset the balance 
of Nature. What will the bird¬ 
scaring whistles do? 


YESTERDAY & TODAY 



The Mace-bearer 

The Mace is the ancient symbol 
of authority, and at municipal cere¬ 
monies it is borne by an official 
who wears a distinctive livery such 
as this. 


CcUtorsTabk 


1 Bill of Help 

T he American Congress may 
modify or restrict the great 
Bill designed to give vast fina- 
cial aid during the next four 
years to help European recovery ; 
the measure will nevertheless 
stand as the ' greatest helping- 
hand act in; all the long human 
story. 

; America stands at the height 
jof her powers, with money and 
goods flowing unhindered by con¬ 
trols of any kind. But in the 
midst of this flood of prosperity 
-President Truman asks his 
country to remember other 
peoples with “bleak and heavy 
burdens ; and he asks them to 
share these burdens by an un¬ 
precedented act of generosity. 

The onerous task of making 
decisions which will affect 
the lives of many millions is now 
before the American ' Congress. 
Some. Congress members are un¬ 
derstandably suspicious of a 
policy which commits America 
to so much far-reaching aid, but 
most of them see before them the 
opportunity of creating, a Bill of 
help, and hope, in line with all 
the noble beliefs in human liber¬ 
ties and happiness enshrined in 
American history. • 

What the President proposes 
for the consideration of Congress 
is not another loan but grants- 
in-aid. These grants will mean 
fewer goods in American shops 
and stores; they will affect 
American homes, and they may 
for a time lower the high stan¬ 
dards of American life. These 
facts will colour the discussions 
of Congress, and this noble 
Bill-may face a storm of criticism; 
-But-men of good .will throughout- 
the; world, already find their, 
hearts strengthened and their 
daily lives inspired by this noble - 
and practical measure which the 
American .people are asked to 
speed on its way. 

Pledged now to work with all' 
her power for world recovery, 
America has sent a wave of hope 
radiating to all mankind. We can 
salute this generosity on the part 
of a great people in a spirit of 
gratitude—thankful that the 
New W’-orld is setting out to 
rescue the Old and display 
an open-handedness unique in 
international relations. 


Let the Curtain Fall 

| et the thick curtain fall; 

_ I better know than all 
How little I have gained. 

How vast the unattained. 

Sweeter than any sung 
My songs that found no tongue ; 
Nobler than any fact 
My wish that failed of act. 
Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin. 

And all I fail of win. 

What matter I or they ? 

Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made ? 

John Crcenleaf Whittier 


The C6i/<#rehl 

A TRIBUTE TO US ALL 

I^hen Sir Hubert Ranee, 
formerly Governor of 
Burma, left Rangoon not Ipng 
ago warm tributes from Burmese ; 
citizens of Rangoon- were paid ■ 
to him and Lady Ranee in a 
farewell address, presented in a. 
silver casket. 

. Reading this address U Maung 
-Maung, ,a prominent citizen, 
said: “ Your. Excellency' .came 
when, times were out of joint.' 

. . . Out of this chaos and most 
discouraging conditions . your 
Excellency has. been able to 
steer our country.into an orderly 
state fit for her glorious birth¬ 
right of independence. This is 
indeed an achievement worthy 
of our highest admiration, es¬ 
pecially when we see the bonfires 
raging in other parts of South- 
East Asia. ..." ' ■ 

This is probably the first time 
in history that the representa¬ 
tive of an imperial power ; has 
received such a friendly tribute 
from a formerly subject people 
to whom complete independence 
has been voluntarily granted. 

- Burma is now outside' the 
British Commonwealth, but we 
have won her undying friendship 
by our wise generous policy. 

—++— 

Thank You, South 
Africa 

Tx October 1946 General Smuts, 
oil behalf of the people of 
South Africa, handed to the 
Prime Minister a gift of 
£1,000,000 for the people of 
Britain. It has now been decided 
by the committee, appointed to 
allocate this princely gift that 
■£459,000 should be devoted to 
the interests of youth, while the 
'rest should be - used.. for . the, 
elderly, ex-Servicepeople,nurses,' 
and .young children. .' 

Among.the youth-schemes are 
, the ■ establishment, of. national- 
youth camps - and-.- recreation 
centres; and the forming of travel 
- parties to the Dominions. 

It is appropriate that youth 
should receive nearly half ol' this 
gift for South Africa herself is a 
young country, as Dominions go. 


Under the 



[PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW\ 

If a greengrocer 
ever feels blue 


Jr takes time to settle down when on 
has been away. And to settle uf. 

□. ; 

A party should go with a swiiii: 

But that is the way to make i 
stay. . 

FI 

M AXY foreign doctors want to si a] 
and practise here. On us ? 

Q ‘ ’ 

man lost one fortune in Russia 
and another in India. Now he i< 
looking round to see where he can 
lose his misfortune. 

□ 

SMALL boy is collecting every 
empty 'matchbox he can find.. 
There is nothing striking in it. 

3 

girl skater took to the ice when 
she was four. Froze on to it. 
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Just a Reminder 


A 


n 'unexpected message reached 
a London police station 
i'Cc (.‘fitly. 

If' ■was from three little girls 
who signed themselves Mar¬ 
garet, Pamela, and Sandra, and. 
it said : “ Thank you for-seeing 
us safely across the road each 
day.” 

It reminds us that the friendly 
man in blue seldom gets all the 
thanks that are ljis due. 

■■ - —++— ; . 

GINGER POP DEMOBBED 

There is . good news about pur 
old favourite,' Ginger Pop ; 
he is coming back to Civvy Street 
and though he will lose none of 
his fizz, we hope he will gain in 
flavour. For on February i the 
controls on the manufacture 
and sale of so-called soft drinks 
are to be removed, and manu¬ 
facturers will be able to make 
minerals according to their own 
formulae and put their own 
labels on their bottles. Prices 
will no longer be controlled, so 
that some kinds may be dearer 
•and others cheaper. 

Some of us are too young to 
remember when there were many 
different varieties of minerals on 
sale and one could ask for the 
kind one liked best. 

\Ve shall, happily, still be 
protected from inferior drinks, 
for the Food Ministry’s new 
order prescribes the minimum 
amount of sugar and fruit juice 
that may be used in making 
soft drinks, and there is a limit 
to the amount of saccharin used. 

Let "'us hope that our new 
ginger pop will be more likp the 
pop that Pop remembers. 


BEYOND RECALL 

[TxlumnY- . differs.. from most 
. other injuries in this.dread¬ 
ful circumstance : he who com* 
inits it can never rejiair it. 

Samuel Johnson 

JUST AX IDEA 
As the ohl proverb has it, An 
ounce of vanity spoils a hundred¬ 
weight of merit. 


ditor’s Table 


THINGS SAID 

arc /following with admira¬ 
tion the efforts of neigh¬ 
bouring countries, particularly 
those of brave Britain, whose 
example is a splendid piece of 
encouragement for us in the post¬ 
war struggle. 

The French Premier 

The whereabouts of hitherto 
concealed coalfields were re¬ 
vealed during the wartime search 
for oil in Britain. . - 

’ . . Dr F.J. North 

Wfi; should be educating our¬ 
selves for living rather than 
for making a living. 

The Minister of Education 

Try and learn that people from 
.whom you differ are reason¬ 
able and not necessarily villain¬ 
ous. Lord Lindsay to 2000 
schoolchildren 

T am still confident wc can look 
forward to a peace whereon 
all nations can agree. 

President Truman 


Christian Youth Confers 

rjvElt two thousand students 
have gathered in Westmin¬ 
ster for the quadrennial con¬ 
ference of the Student Christian 
Movement. They have come, 
from all corners of the earth, 
inspired by a common loyalty to 
the Christian faith. Their young, 
eager faces have brightened the 
grey streets of Westminster, and 
within the Central Hall their dis¬ 
cussions have moved with all the 
enthusiasm of youth. ' 

I 11 the past the Student Chris¬ 
tian Movement has produced 
many notable leaders for the 
Christian faith who have dis¬ 
covered in the fellowship of the 
•Movement that what matters 
most is the..recognition of a com¬ 
mon belief and a willingness to 
work unselfishly, together,• • If the 
Christian Church throughout the 
world can train up more students 
like these Westminster lias just 
welcomed, then it is worthy of 
high hopes for the future. 


CEKTAIX mail sits on twelve com¬ 
pany boards. Somebody should 
offer him a chair. 

■0 

professional singer says she 
only runs over "a song once 
he fore singing it. Must make it a 
bit flat. - 

.-a ■. .. • ■ - 

\yii are building half the world’s 
ships. Hope the other halves 
will fit on all right.' 

0 

gECAUSE her neighbour’s cockerels 
were noisy a lady lodged a 
complaint. Couldn’t get any other. 



TT maybe possible to remove differ¬ 
ent parts of a house by air. We 
have all seen a flight of stairs. 


NATURE’S 

OBSERVATORY 

solitude ! if I must with 
tliec dwell. 

Let it not be among the jumbled 
heap 

Of murky buildings ; climb with 
me the steep— ' 

Nature’s observatory—whence 
tile dell. 

Its flowery -slopes, its river’s 

- crystal swell. 

May seem a span ; let me thy 
vigils sip -■ 

’Mongst 'boughs pavilioned, 
where the deer’s swift leap 
'.Startles the wild bee from the 
•” foxglove bell. .... . 

But though I’ll -gladly _tra.ee 
. these scenes with tliec, 

Yet they sweet Converse of an 
innocent mind, ' 

Whose words . arc images of 
thoughts refined. 

Is my soul’s pleasure; and it 

• sure must be .. 

Almost the highest bliss of 

- human-kind, ... 

When to tliy haunts two kindred 

spirits flee. - John Keats 


January 17, 1948 

The Campbell 
Papers 

large collection of letters and 
documents, known as the 
•'Campbell Papers” and relating 
to the '45 Rebellion, has just ■ 
been acquired by the National 
Library of Scotland. So far as 
is known, none of the papers, 
most of which consist of letters 
which, passed between Major- 
General John Campbell and his 
son - during the Rebellion, has 
ever been published. 

Both father and son held com¬ 
mands in the Government forces 
which fought against the Young 
Pretender, and the letters, as 
well as giving accounts of all the 
battles leading up to the final 
Jacobite defeat at Culloden, 
give some idea of the. Govern¬ 
ment attitude to the struggle. 

The fact that two prominent 
Campbells were in the field 
against the Young Pretender in 
the civil war is a useful reminder 
that by no means all the Scottish 
clans threw in their lot with- him 
when he began his'campaign on 
August 2, 1745. The powerful 
Campbell clan, however, had 
many enemies in the Highlands, 
and when it declared for the 
Government many other clans 
thronged to the Prince's banners 
to fight against them. 

Church-less Steeple 


A Mathematician and 
His Wonderland 

Cew mep have bequeathed to the world such a legacy of pure 
* joy as the author of, that great nursery classic Alice in 
Wonderland—Lewis Carroll, who died on January 14, just fifty 
years ago. . 



At Louisville, U S A, owing to the 
delay in gening material for the 
building of this church, the steeple 
was put up first. 


Queens of the 
Ice 

'['his is a busy time for Britain’s 
young Queens of the Ice. 
Recently, the British Figure 
Skating Championships were de¬ 
cided at Wembley; this week the 
girls are competing in the Euro¬ 
pean Championships in Prague; 
and In less than a month’s time 
they will be at-Davos in Switzer¬ 
land, where the Figure Skating 
section of the Olympic Games 
will be staged. That will not 'be 
the finish of their busy season, 
however, for following the Games 
will come the World Figure 
Skating Championships. 

Such .a programme, con¬ 
cern rated into a few weeks, is a 
great strain upon our “teen-age “ 
girls, who, as amateurs, skate 
for the love ot the sport; but we 
know they will go all out for the 
honour of their country. Jean¬ 
ette. Altweggv our own champion, 
Marion Davies, Jill Hood-Linzee. 
and Bridget Shirley Adams, how¬ 
ever, will meet stem opposition 
from Barbara Ann Scott, the 
present world champion, from 
•' Canada, and the American girls 
Gretchen Merrill and Eileen. 
Sleigh. 


. Lewis Carroll’s real 
name was Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson, and he 
was, strange as it may 
seem, a lecturer in Mathe¬ 
matics at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity. Even as a boy 
he had developed a 
certain skill in the use of 
words, and he used to 
amuse himself and his. 
friends by making up 
ingenious puns • and puzzles. 

Later, when to all appearances 
he had become a staid university 
lecturer, he did not leave behind 
this whimsical, almost elfin, side 
of. his character. Likq the 
brothers Grimm, who were as 
famous as grammarians as they 
were- as tellers of fairy stories, 
Lewis Carroll concealed beneath 
his professor's gown a light¬ 
heartedness which he revealed 
only to children. 

The Original Alice 

The three children who were 
chiefly responsible for Alice in 
Wonderland were Alice Liddell 
(the original Alice) and her two 
sisters, the daughters of Dean 
Liddell of Christchurch, whose 
name is familiar to schoolboys 
through the' Greek Lexicon, 
Liddell and Scott, and who 
passed away exactly a week 
after Lewis Carroll. 

Lewis Carroll named these 
young girls Prima, Secunda, and 
Tertia, and many a. time took 
them boating on the river near 
Oxford. These leisurely river 
expeditions on warm, summer 
djiys to Nuneham or Godstow 
were never complete without a 
story. 1 As the water rippled 
. lazily • past, the Oxford don, 
usually so shy and retiring,- held 
his -young listeners enthralled. 
Sometimes, to tease them, he 
would pretend to fall asleep, but 
immediately eager hands were 
pulling at his coat to make him 
continue. At other times he 
would stop abruptly and say, 
“That’s all till next time.” “Ah, 
but it is next time,”, would be 
the immediate cry, and the story 
would go on. 

In later life Alice described 
how her wonderful tale was bom. 
“I believe the beginning of Alice 
was told one summer afternoon,” 
she wrote, “when the sun was so 
burning that we had landed in 
the meadows, under the river, 



deserting the boat to take 
refuge in the. only bit of 
shade to.be found, which 
was. under a new-made 
hayrick. Here from all. 
three came the old 
petition of ‘ Tell us a 
story,' and so began the 
ever delightful tale.” 
Later, Lewis Carroll 
wrote out the story for 
his little friends and 
illustrated it with liis own hand. 
This beautifully-written manu¬ 
script was sold in 1928 for 
£15,400. 

When Alice in Wonderland was 
published, illustrated by Sir John 
Tenniel's clevgr drawings, it took 
the world of children by storm; 
and the passing years have in¬ 
creased its popularity, for there 
is a magical, charming . quality 
in the humour of the book that 
appeals to young and old alike. 

In the story of Alice the law 
of gravity, or any other laws, 
are defied—from the moment the 
White Rabbit . with pink eyes 
takes a watch out of his waist¬ 
coat pocket to the moment when 
the whole pack of cards rise in 
the air and come flying down 
upon Alice, and she wakens up 
to find her sister gently brush¬ 
ing away some leaves that had 
fluttered down upon her face. 

Crazy Croquet 

Croquet ' with live flamingos 
for mallets, live hedgehogs for 
balls, and soldiers doubled up to 
make arches—that is a mere 
commonplace in this crazy but 
delightful world of Lewis Carroll's 
imagination. Cheshire cats which 
vanish, leaving only a grin be¬ 
hind, may be found up any tree. 
And there , is always the' thrill¬ 
ing prospect of being invited to 
that maddest of all meals in 
literature — the March Hare’s 
Tea-party—which concludes . its 
charming insanities with the Dor¬ 
mouse being stuffed into the 
teapot by the. March Hare, 
assisted by the Mad Hatter. 

So long as children can read, 
Alice in Wonderland. and 
Through the Looking Glass, will 
keep green the memory of Lewis 
Carroll; but no man has ever had 
a more fitting memorial, or one 
that he would have wished for 
more, than the cot endowed tc 
him . in the Children’s Hospital 
Great Ormond Street’ London. 
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Changes in the 
Cinema 

^ silent revolution is taking 
place in the film industry. 
All who visit the cinema will see 
great changes, during the next 
ten years. 

For the last decade the week- 
to-week programmes at our local 
cinemas have been governed by 
the Cinematograph Films Act, 
although it is difficult for most of 
' us to think of anything so excit¬ 
ing as a “ thriller” or a “ musical ” 
in Technicolor being remotely 
connected with Parliament. 

Very few things nowadays, 
however, are not affected by Acts 
of Parliament; but in this case 
times have marched ahead of the 
film industry, and so this Act has 
to go. A new Bill has been 
drawn up to take its. place this 
year, when most of the provisions 
of the old Act expire. It fixes the 
proportion of British films which 
must be shown by Britain’s 4700 
cinemas, and M Ps will debate 
it soon after Parliament resumes. 

The old Act did the same, 
mainly to encourage makers of 
British films in competition with 
Hollywood. But that encourage¬ 
ment is extended in the new Bill 
to meet changing circumstances. 

More British Films 

In 1946 nearly nine million 
miles of films were shown on 
British screens, but only about 
21 per cent of these were British 
films. Then, last year, the “dollar 
shortage ” developed and a 75 
per cent import duty was levied 
on all American films coming tp 
Britain. It is against this back¬ 
ground that the new Bill—though 
it has come about independently 
of the financial .crisis—will be 
argued in the Commons. 

Fixing the amount of time 
(called quotas) to be allowed in 
cinema programmes for British 
and non-British films is a com¬ 
plicated matter, for cinemas, like 
people, vary in character and in 
prosperity. But this is what the 
Bill aims to do. Wealthy cinemas, 
like the 1100 owned by the three 
big combine circuits, will, .with 
the . West End • pre-release 
cinemas, show the highest quota 
of British films. At the other end 
of the scale, the small in¬ 
dependent cinema where averagd 
weekly takings are less than £100 
a week need take no quota at all. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 



Under consideration 
as outside left for 
England’s soccer 
team in the Olympic 
Games this year 
is Peter Kippax. 


A good schoolboy foot- Next, he became a fighter- Last season Kippax was 
bailer and cricketer, his pilot, but continued to play Burnley’s outside left in 
talent was noted by Burnley football when flying duties the FA Cup Final, helped his 
F C before the war and he permitted. He assisted club to win promotion to the 
joined this northern club as Hearts, Hibernian, Liver- First Division, and played 
an amateur in 1940. pool,’ and West Ham. twice for the Football League. 


The Emperor Who Rode- in a Wheelbarrow 


Jt . is improbable that any 
country in the world could 
send us today such a picturesque 
character as Russia sent us on 
January 11, just 250 years ago, 
when Peter the Great, her 25- 
year-old Tsar, landed on our 
shores. He was a genius as well 
as a barbarian, and explosive 
energy and talent were com¬ 
bined in him with elements 
bordering on insanity. He re¬ 
mained always a boy, and per¬ 
fected in manhood the naval 
and military schemes played at 
in youth, remodelling an Asiatic 
army on western lines, and from 
his toy ships evolving a Russian 
navy and securing ports for it in 
a Russia reaching the sea for the 
first time both north and south. 


A giant of six feet 9 inches, but 
with slouching shoulders, shamb¬ 
ling gait, and head continually 
jerking, Peter the Great wore a 
wig but let his hair grow down 
below it. His shoes were old, his 
coat and stockings were mean 
and roughly darned. Yet he re¬ 
made Russia, forcing reforms 
upon her; and if anyone objected, 
down upon their head or 
shoulders crashed his cudgel. He 
ruled by fear (he had 14 torture 
chambers), but he loved extrav¬ 
agant jokes, and, both as boy 
and man, he always had dwarfs 
and jesters round him. He ate 
and drank enormously, yet he 
worked like a slave. 

He made himself an expert 
blacksmith; he could engrave on 


In Fathers Footsteps 


Tn the .third season after the 
First World War, Frank 
Mann became captain of the 
Middlesex County cricket eleven. 
That was in 1921, when the 
“Lord’s,” county were cham¬ 
pions. Next summer, the third 
season of cricket following the 
end of the Second World War, 
with Middlesex again holding 
the County Championship, the 
skipper will be his son, George 
Mann. 

Like his father before him, 
George Mann believes in pro¬ 
viding the spectators with bright 
cricket, and he has already 


proved himself a dashing bats¬ 
man as well as a brilliant fielder. 
He served his cricket “appren¬ 
ticeship ’’ at Eton and Cam¬ 
bridge, and played for the Light 
Blues in the 1938 and 1939 
Varsity matches. Last summer, 
playing fairly regularly for 
Middlesex under the captaincy of 
Walter V. Robins, he scored his 
first county century. 

In his first season as skipper 
of Middlesex, Mann senior led 
his side to triumph in the County 
Championship. Will his son 
emulate him in the forthcoming 
cricket campaign? 


The Children's Newspaper, January 17, 1943 

Peter Kippax Rumania and Her 

Stormy History 

Inhere can be little doubt that 
the abdication of King 
Michael of Rumania, where a 
People’s Republic has been pro¬ 
claimed, was brought about by 
the Communists who dominate 
the Rumanian Government. 
Communists disapprove of 
monarchies in principle, and they 
.were probably afraid of King 
Michael’s popularity with many 
of the Rumanian people. His 
abdication means that Rumania 
is now completely under the 
influence of Soviet Russia. 

Thus another chapter begins in 
Rumania’s stormy history. In 
early times the land was occupied 
by a people called Getae, and 
also by the Dacians. Then it 
became a Roman province. 
Afterwards, for a thousand years, 
Rumania was invaded and 
plundered by Goths, Avars, Huns, 
Tartars, Bulgarians, and Magyars. 

For a few years, at the end of 
the 16th century, the country 
enjoyed independence under 
Michael the Brave—a title which 
can be applied to the King who 
has just abdicated. A hundred 
years ago there was a Rumanian 
revolution which was crushed by 
Russian and Turkish forces. 

The Rumanian language is 
largely Slavonic, and one of its 
peculiarities is that the article 
(“ the,” “ a,” or “ an ”) comes 
after the noun; so that “ the 
C N ” in Rumanian would be 
literally translated as “CN the.” 

Rumania has one of the richest 
and most beautiful collections of 
folk songs in the world. 

Rumanians are chiefly peasant 
farmers or farm workers; but 
the country is rich in oil, which 
Germany sought during the war. 

POPULAR POLICEMEN 

Co popular are Bradford’s police- 
^ men with the lads of the wool 
city that the Police Boys’ Club in 
"Manningham Lane now has a wait¬ 
ing list of over 250. An average of 
50 of the 200 members put in an 
appearance every’ evening of the 
■ week to join in such activities as 
plastic-craft, swimming, boxing, 
physical training, shooting, and 
joinery. 

Needless to say, most of the boys 
when asked what they want to be 
when they grow up, reply: “A 
POLICEMAN!” 


copper; he could carve ivory; and 
he learned to build ships with 
his own' hands, first living in a 
. hut among shipbuilders in 
Holland, and then coming to 
England, which he regarded as 
supreme in the creation of ships. 
In order that Peter might be 
near his work at Deptford, 
William the Third accommodated 
him at Sayes Court, the home cf 
John Evelyn. The Tsar and his 
attendants half-destroyed the 
diarist’s home, smashing 300 
window panes and 21 pictures, 
ruining the furniture, tearing the 
beds and counterpanes to pieces. 
In the grounds Peter revelled in 
being trundled again and again 
in a wheelbarrow right through 
the noble holly hedges which 
were John Evelyn’s pride. 

At the end of three months he 
quitted England, taking with him 
500 surgeons, engineers, artisans 
and gunners; and at home he 
■continued his volcanic activities. 
Wars lost and finally won gave 
him access to the Baltic and the 
Sea of Azov. He built a new. 
capital, St. Petersburg, creating 
contact with the sea and an 
opening and insight into the 
West. But his life, fruitful in 
reforms, . was disfigured by 
hideous cruelties and crimes, and 
although his titanic labours 
caused him to be called “ the 
Great,” historians familiar with 
the dreadful secrets of his career, 
have never accepted the title. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST—Picture Version of Captain Marryat's Story 




Edward told Mr Heatherstone ,the Roundhead 
Superintendent of the New Forest, that he was the 
grandson of Jacob Armitage. Then he argued hotly 
that the Forest deer belonged to the King. Mr 
Heatherstone disagreed. He warned Edward to 
take no more deer. The young cavalier, still 
indignant, was puzzled. For Mr Heatherstone, 
although a Roundhead, seemed a kindly gentleman. 

Edward liked his daughter Patience, too. 


Two days later Edward helped Oswald, 
the keeper, to take some venison to the 
Lodge. Mr Heatherstone.sent Oswald to 
offer Edward the post of Forest Ranger. 
_Edward refused. “ I won’t find venison 
for General Cromwell ! ” he said. It 
was too late for Edward to go home. 
Phoebe, a cross old servant, made him 
sleep in the hayloft outside. 


John was too cold to sleep, and walked about 
in the yard. He saw that an upper room was 
burning. He fetched a ladder, went up. and 
broke the window. Inside, Patience was lying 
insensible. He carried her down and revived her. 
His cries roused the household and he helped to 
put out the fire. Then, not wanting the Heather- 
stones’ thanks, or the likely offer of more favours 
from the Superintendent, he rode home. 


At the Cottage there was sad news. 
Jacob was dying. They all wept, for they 
loved the old man. Next day Edward and 
Humphrey dug a grave -under an oak. 
There they buried Jacob. Edward read the 
90th and. 146th Psalms. Later, Alice and 
Edith planted.wild violets on the grave. 
They could not help feelmg that they 
were now alone in a hostile world. 


What is to become of the Royalist orphans? See next week’s instal me nt 
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Stowaways Come 
to the Zoo 

By Oup Zoo Correspondent 

'J'he first animal “ stowaway ” to 

reach London Zoo for several 
months has arrived. It is a 
lizard-like animal known as a 
smooth-headed skink, and it was 
brought to the Gardens by its 
finder, Mr H. Woodward, of Dee 
Street, Poplar, who is a stevedore 
working at the docks. 

Mr Woodward was engaged in 
unloading freight from a vessel 
newly-arrived from South Africa 
when he suddenly saw the stow¬ 
away darting across the hold, 
and, giving chase, managed to 
capture it in his cap. 

The animal—a beautiful little 
creatine about five inches long, 
with, dark-blue back and greyish 
underparts—was. then inspected 
by numerous folk, none of whom, 
however, had any idea what it 
was. So Mr Woodward put his 
captive in a box and took it 
along to Regent’s Park. There, 
officials were soon able to identify 
it, and asked if they might keep 
it for exhibition. 

“ Tlie skink, a kind of burrow¬ 
ing lizard, is in excellent condi¬ 
tion,” Mr J. W. Lester, the 
curator, told me. “And we are 
glad to have it as the species, 
though fairly common in' South 
Africa, is seldom seen over here. 
How it got aboard ship we don’t 
know, but it must have been 
among the cargo, and probably 
got along by capturing insects. I 
doubt if it was able to get many, 
however, since it arrived with a 
lusty appetite and is ravenously 
taking the mealworms which we 
keep offering it.” 

Queer Cargo 

Many queer animal stowaways 
have reached the menagerie in 
recent years. As a rule they are 
found among bales of fruit or 
grain, and are usually, insects of 
some kind, though occasionally 
they may be small mammals or 
reptiles. Nor indeed are they 
always so very small. On one 
occasion a consignment of fruit 
brought from the West Indies 
was found to contain a young 
boa-constrictor measuring nearly 
four feet! 

Some of these stowaways live 
quite a long time at Regent's 
Park. The last one to come in— 
a baby green turtle acquired 
some months ago—is today doing 
very well in the Aquarium. This 
animal, which the keepers named 
Judy, was washed aboard a 
merchant vessel, the San 
Roberto, during a heavy sea off 
Pernambuco. Huge waves con¬ 
tinually swept over the deck. 
When the storm was weathered, 
a member of the crew, clearing 
up. found Judy floundering help¬ 
lessly about, and placed her in a 
P?.il of water. 

Occasionally, stowaways of an 
inanimate character come to 
light. I remember one of these 
quite weil. It was a small bird's 
nest complete with eggs, which 
had been found in a banana 
plant by an assistant ‘ in the 
ripening rooms of a City fifm of 
fruiterers. The eggs were tiny 
white objects with black spot?; 
but what kind of tropical bird 
had laid them sorely puzzled the 
Zoo experts, and, so far as I 
remember, no one was ever able 
definitely to identify the species. 
The exhibit, however, was 
thought to be of some interest, 
and for a time the nest, with its 
eggs, was displayed in a glass 
ca-se in the humming-birds’ 
house. . C. H. 


CM. Painting Test 

Names of Prizewinners 

The C N has pleasure in announcing the prizewinners in the 
Autumn-term Painting Test, which closed on December 1. 
In judging the paintings of the three subject-pictures age was 
fully considered, and the Editor iras assisted by a committee 
of art teachers, whose report is given below. Here follow the 
names of the prizewinners. 


Three Prizes of £5 5s 

June Patricia Turner, Bank 
House, Wexcotnbe, Marlborough, 
Wilts. (Flower Study) 

Richard Christopher Priestley, 
17 Lambley Road, Lowdham, 
Notts.' (The Golden Hind) 

Gillian Adele Edwards, Hill- 
berry, Seaview Crescent, Preston, 
Paignton, S Devon. (Safety 
First Poster) 

Consolation Prizes 

Twenty consolation prizes, of 
£2 2s Drawing-sets or- £2 2s 
Boxes of Artists’ Colours, have 
also been awarded, two in each 
age-class from 7 to 16, for the 
next-best pictures. The winners 
are: 

P. J. Bidgood, Saltash; M. 
Brown, Tortsmouth; W. Brown, 


Edinburgh; R N. Cartwright, 
Duffield; S. van Dam, Ipswich; 
E. Dyson, Birkenhead; O. T. 
Davies, London, N 5; B. G. Everall, 
Hockley, near Tamworth; C. J. 
Green, Corsham; B. Hardman, 
Mordcn; R: F. Hardy, West 
Molesey; H. R. Harker, Aston 
Clinton; A. Henson, Poole; B. 
Hunt, Bushey Heath; J. A. P. 
Miller, London, S VV16; N. Salt- 
marsh, Peterborough; R. F. Scott, 
Sankey, near Warrington; A. J. 
Sibley, Northileet; C. Vile, West 
Drayton; J. E. Whitehorn, Dane 
Hill, Haywards Heath. 

200 Certificates of Merit have 
also been awarded for next-best 
pictures. Competitors arc re¬ 
minded that only pictures which 
were accompanied by addressed 
labels with stamps are being 
returned. 


Clever Young Artists—By the Judges 


The judges were impressed by 
the thorough way, in which the 
pictures sent in had been done. 

A great deal of serious and 
sincere work had gone into most 
of the' entries in all three 
sections, and this was true for all 
age groups. 

The best examples were those 
in which the young artists had 
put most- of themselves into 
their work and had not merely 
copied or enlarged from the 
prints in the Children's News¬ 
paper. The prizewinners had 
used their imaginations and 
carefully considered the whole of 
their pictures. In the best 
Flowerpieces, for example, the 
vase, flowers, table top, curtains, 
window, as well as the view 
through the window, had all been 
seen as part of the picture. 
Similarly, sea and sky, as well 
as ship, played their part in the 
best pictures of the galleon. In 
some of these the painters had 
obviously felt the movement of 
the waves and sails, and had 
painted them with real feeling.. 

The ■ painter of the prize¬ 
winning Flowerpiece, having 
chosen very lovely colours for her 


flowers, had painted them with 
something of the natural delicacy 
of flowers. Her small picture 
reminded the judges of some of 
the delightful paintings of 
flowers on porcelain. Tiie prize¬ 
winning Ship picture was speci¬ 
ally fine in colour and looked as; 
though the painter had an 
unusual gift in that direction. 
Some of the younger entrants, 
too. had done lovely pictures of 
Ships and, in many way’s, their 
pictures were more original and 
less like copies of the print than 
those of the older ones. They 
were the honest and natural 
paintings of children. 

In the Poster section the work 
was sharply divided between 
posters of great technical skill, 
almost like commercial ones, and 
ethers which were obviously 
good straightforward efforts of 
children trying to deal with the 
difficult problem of making a 
notice to attract attention and, 
at the same time, making a 
picture in their usual way. 

The judges also liked the 
careful way in which many of 
the works were mounted, and in 
some cases even framed. 


The Films and Real Life 


JYJany Scottish schoolboys and 
girls received quite a sur¬ 
prise not long, ago when they 
were shown, among other film¬ 
strips illustrating life in America, 
one - called: Cowboy on the 
Range. 

These film-strips were shown 
by the Scottish Educational Film 
Association and the one about 
cowboys showed these big-hatted 
horsemen not as adventurous 
fellows galloping about after 
their enemies all day, or playing 
their guitars and singing, or 
taking part in wild gun-fights in 
saloons, but- as peaceful hard¬ 
working folk. 

Other film-strips gave the 
young Scots a different view of 
American life from that gained 
from American films at the 
cinema. For example, from a 
film-strip called Rural Visiting 
Nurse, the children were sur¬ 
prised to learn that there are 
poor people in America. 

The old-fa*hioned cowboy film, 
with its shoo' mg and bad men 
has, however, become unpopular 


with modern youth. This was 
shown by a questionnaire ’ sent 
out not long ago by Mr Sidney L. 
Bernstein to 50.000 boys and girls, 
asking them what kind of films 
they liked best. Historical films 
were at the top of the list in 
popularity and cowboy films at 
the bottom. After historical films 
came comedy, cartoons, thrillers, 
serials, and adventure stories. 

Our young folk are playing 
their part in improving the 
standard of films. 

BABY BEARS 

Two Himalayan bear cubs bom 
not long ago at Chester Zoo 
will not be on view to the public 
for some months. At birth they 
were about the size of rats, and 
were blind and hairless. Their 
mother, Won-Lung, was presented 
to Chester. Zoo in 1938. Their 
father, Paddy, came from Dublin 
Zoo in 1945. * 

If Won-Lung‘s babies live, 
Chester Zoo will be the first zoo in 
England to rear bears of this kind. 
Two Himalayan bears were born in 
X944 at Dublin Zoo and grew up 
there. 


NOEL JOHNSON, known to millions of B.B.C. listeners as, 


. Dick 
Barton 

SAYS 

“I cross the road 
this way .. 




“On the radio I lead a life of 
thrills — Dick Barton is always 
ready to risk death if necessary. 
But to take risks in traffic isn’t 
necessary at all — it’s just stupid. 
Here’s the proper way to cross 
the road; 

1 At the kerb— HALT. 

2 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes—LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 Hall clear—QUICK MARCH. 


“ Don’t run ■— there’s no hurry if 
you keep cool and wait for a proper 
gap in the traffic. 

“There’s nothing brave about rush¬ 
ing out in front of a car and causing 
an accident. For one thing, other 
people may get killed besides your¬ 
self. Detectives perform plenty of 
brave actions, but they’re never care¬ 
less in traffic. If you can keep cool, 
and calm, and alert;—you’ll be a 
good Road Navigator. And the 
first thing is, to do your Kerb Drill 
at every crossing.” 


GET HOME SAFE AND SOUND 


Issue* l hi/ the Mini ft tr )i of I rails port. 


IN THE SHOPS 


tio*. 

PHILIDYNE 


THE NEJV 


BJiC’D. TJtAlXB 
MARK. 


CYCLE DYNAMO LIGHTING SET (TYPE * L*) 

traffic halts. Switch on top of lamp. 


NEW DYNAMO. Exceptionally 
smooth action, free from pulley drag. 
Self-lubricating. Rustless 
aluminium finish. 

NEW HEADLAMP, Smart, stream¬ 
lined, with main and dipped beam. 
Takes flat battery for parking and 


NEW REARLAMP. Lens of heavy 
plastic. Prismed internally with 
smooth convex exterior. 

Price complete with twin-flex cable 
and clips 43 /6& 


Made in Great Britain , a product of 

PHILIPS ELECTRICAL ltd. 

CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


SLEEP 7 with a eough 1 


like this! 



One teaspoonful of ‘Pineate* will 
bring relief! This delicious syrup starts 
to act immediately as the oils of Pine and 
’ Peppermint vaporize, soothing the 
throat, chest and lungs. The pure Honey 
relieves soreness gnd rawness and allays 
irritation while Squill and Ipecacuanha 
* assist expectoration. Children love 
‘Pineate’ and mothers know that it deals 
promptly with many a nasty cough. 
Price 1 In a bottle. 

Pineate 

^loney Cough-Syrup 

BARGAINS IN STAMPS 

40diff. Australia 2/6|2odiff. Ceylon 2/- 
lOdiff. Br. Guiana 1/3 [30 diff. Eire 3/6 

10diff. Burma 1/6 |lO diff. Kenya 1/3 

12 New Zealand pictorials 1/- 
or the seven packets containing 132 stamps 
for 10/6 including postage.. Supplies a-relimited 
fo order promptly and ask, for a selection 
of our World Famous Approval Sheets. 
Dept. 458, ERRINGTON & MARTIN* 
SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.9. 

Established 1SS0 


jc 85 STAMPS 


25 Chile 
20 Greece 
10 Ecuador 
20 Fr. Colonials 
10 Belgium 


I/- 

I/- 

I/- 

'/-■ 

I/- 


Offered complete for 4/■ post free 

E. M. KIRKNESS & CO. 

Dept. C.N., 25-26 Weston Chambers, 
Weston Road, SOUTHEND, ESSEX 


A Very Happy 

BIRTHDAY GIFT 

for Younger Children 

“Tales of the Pixies” 
by Crystal Harry, is 
a delightful (.tilt Book 
ioi; younger hoys anti 
girls. Klcve.11 enchant¬ 
ing stories. Superb 
pictures in full colour. 
24 big paces with 
hard-wearing, cover. 
Price 5/6 from book¬ 
shops. stationers, 
s t ores. 1 f an y d i fficu 31 y 
send 5/6 P.O. to 
publishers— 

PITKIN S 

5/6 Clements Inn, 
London, W.C.2. 






























X treasure-house d>f Books 
for children of all ages■ 

[ 'Hew i- secondhand Books on every su fcL 

Stock of J million vo1ume! V w 

I . Mmu r. ranss k!) lONDQb 


Cerrurii 5660 
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Jacko’s Car is Borrowed 


The 


Bran 


Tub 


O wing to the cut in the petrol ration Jacko was the only one in the 
family who still had a car so, of course, he had to get the vegetables 
from the farmhouse. He offered the use of his car to the other members 
of the family “ just to keep your eye in,” but his offer was scorned. But 
two young porkers evidently took his offer seriously, for when Jacko came 
from the farmhouse there they were sitting in his pedal car surrounded by 
an amused audience of farmyard pedestrians. 


GOOD MORNING ALL 

“'J'his is Smith, Smithson, 
Smithson, and Smith, solici¬ 
tors,” said a voice from the other 
end of the telephone line. 

“Ah, good-morning, good-morn¬ 
ing, good-morning, good-morn¬ 
ing,” said the new boy who 
answered the phone. 

Just a Minute 

0an you correctly time a minute?. 
An' interesting and instruc¬ 
tive gams for a party may be 
played by putting your friends to 
the test. Have for preference • a 
watch with a second hand, and 
ask each friend in turn to guess 
what he considers to be the exact 
measure of a minute. It will 
probably be a surprise to many 
to discover how far out in their 
guesses they are. 

— Bedtime Corner - 

A Visit to the 
Pantomime 

J>oor Jean was feeling down 
in the dumps. Daddy had 
managed to get three tickets 
for Puss in Boots, but just 
before they should have gone 
Jean caught a nasty cold and 
went to bed instead. 

But when she had recovered 
all seats were booked until the 
end of the season. 

One evening, as they were 
having, tea, Mr James, to 
whom Daddy had given the 
tickets, called. 

“As you must have been so 
disappointed,” he said to Jean, 
“and as Billy enjoyed the pan¬ 
tomime so much, I have been 
popping in to the theatre on 
my way home each evening to 
see if there were any returned 

tickets, and tonight-” Mr 

James held up his hand and 


Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west. Mars and Saturn 
_ —e in the south- 

picture shows 
the Moon, at 6 pm on Thursday, 
January 15. 

A Nursery Rhyme Revised 

B AA ’ baa, black sheep, 

, Have you any wool? 

Just to help our export drive 
We need your aid in full. 

Baa, baa, white, sheep, 

You, too, our friend must be; - 
Sheep of every colour are 
A shear necessity. 


waved .three tickets playfully. 
They were for the following 
afternoon's performance. So 
Jean, enjoyed a pantomime 
after all. 

Ann Goes Sliding 

"pHOUGH the summertime 
is lovely, winter too is 
nice, 

Pip the Puppy, Don, and I, go 
sliding on the ice. 

O’er the frozen glassy surface 
rapidly we glide, 

Pip barks with excitement, as 
he scampers by our side. 
Snowball, my white kitten, 
never joins us at our play, 
She curls up before the fire 
and dreams the hours away. 
Perhaps she dreams of sunny 
days, and plump and furry 
mice, 

While Pip the Puppy, Don, 
and 1 are sliding on the ice. 


A FRIENDLY FIGHT IN THE SNOW 




HIDDEN COMPOSERS 

In the following verse the 
names of six world-famous com¬ 
posers of classical music are con¬ 
cealed. 

J^lspeth and Elsie loved all 
flowers. 

And so a model garden made. 
They thought they would give 
Bob a chance 

Of showing prowess with a spade; 
But Robert never did like work. 
They saw his head wag ner¬ 
vously— 

“No, thanks!” he said. “Of 
gardening 

I have not much opinion, see?” 

A nsivcr next week 

Flying High 

A pu-zzled young lady said “I 
Wonder whether or not I 
can fly? 

The birds in the trees, 

All do it with ease 
And you . never can tell till you 
try.’’ 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Tracks in the Snow. “Puss, 
puss!” called Don, but the cat 
took no notice, and, stalking 
across the • snow-covered ground, 
vanished into the great bam. 

“What odd tracks cats make,/ 
remarked Don to Parmer Gray. 
"It looks as though a one-legged 
animal has been hopping along.” 

“Yes,” agreed the farmer, 
gazing at the single line of foot¬ 
prints, each one placed directly 
behind the other. “Deer walk 
in a similar fashion. Animal 
tracks vary considerably. A rat 
often jumps along when snow is 
about and then its footprints 
appear four abreast, two large 
prints on the outside, and two 
smaller ones in the centre.” 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
January 14, to Tuesday, January 20 
WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Boot Boy 
—a story; Kirkintilloch Junior 
Ensemble. Welsh, 5.0 Three Boys 
and Their Lute— a story. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Swish of 
the Curtain (Part 2). 5.40 Swal¬ 

lows and Amazons (14). N. Ireland, 
5.0 Nature Quiz. 5.30 News Talk; 
Songs; Plano Duets. 5.30 Jack— 
a story; Sports Roundabout. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Three Semis; 
First Day—as a Librarian. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Odds-Bobs-and- 
Mackerel; The Buggins Family;' 
Songs at the Piano. . 5.40 Adven¬ 
tures in Kenya. N. Ireland, 5.0 
A fjtory; Far Horizons—a talk; 
Boirche of the Bens—a story. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Castles of England 
—Newark. Scottish, 5.0 Castles of 
Scotland—Edinburgh. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Through the 
Looking Glass (3).. 5.30 Records. 

5.40 Music at Random. Midland, 
5.30 Dancing Round Europe. N. 
Ireland, 5.0 Mr Turkey’s Party—a 
story; Won’t You Join the Dance? 
(2); Maggie, the Mischievous 
Magpie—a talk; Young Artists. 
Scottish,- 5.30 Songs; The Bird- 
man. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Records; Black 
Beauty (Part 3). 5.25 BBC Men’s 
Chorus: 5.40 ’Current Affairs. 

Scottish, 5.0 A story; Hebridean 
Songs; 5.15 Donald and the Gang 
(Part 2). 5.40 Current Affairs. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across : 1 forepart of a 
ship. 4 Speed in walking - or running - . 
7 Faithful in allegiance. 9 A slender 
stick. 11 To come into notice. 13 
Territorial Army.* 14 A tobacco 
addict. 15 This rises in spring. 17 Con¬ 
ducted. 18 A sea-robber. 20 To de¬ 
part. 22 Away. 23 Mightier than the 
sword. 24 A bodily faculty. 20 Fas¬ 
tens. 27 Possesses. 

Reading Down: 1 Town possessing 
a harbour. 2 Ancient. 3 Warrant 
Officer.* 4 A prisoner’s promise to re¬ 
turn if liberated. 5 Similar. 6 A water- 
jug. 8 Edible tuber of a tropical plant. 
10 Fertile spot in the desert. 12 Grass¬ 
like plant of the marshes. 14 Agri¬ 
cultural implements. 16 Same as 11 
across. 18 Gone. 19 Twice five. 21 
Burden. 23 A church’bench. 25 In 
this manner. 
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/dsterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


Behind the Times 

gAMMY Simple was delighted 
when he was able to buy two 
1947 calendars for the price of 
one for 1948. 


WORK AND PLAY 

“H ave you an y of Shakespeare’s 
Works?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” was the reply, “but 
we have all of' his plays.” - 
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I F you are always fit and 
vigorous it is so much 
easier to be successful in games 
and in your schoolwork. To 
ensure such health and vigour 
you will find ‘ Ovaltine ’ a 
great help. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ is a really delicious 
beverage, prepared from Nature’s 
best foods—malt, milk and eggs. 
It provides important nutritive 
elements'which do so much to build 
up nerves and brain and to create 
reserves of strength and energy. 

Remind mother to put ' Ovaltine ’ 
on her shopping list and be sure you 
make it your regular daily beverage. 
Remember that ‘ Ovaltine * also has 
the advantage of being naturally 
sweet so that there is no need to add 


Prices in Gt. Britain 
and N, Ireland 
2/4 and 4 /- 




























































